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before the a 'tar, and then the curtains which concealed the gods 
being removed, all present, people, priests, and princes, bowed down 
three times. The vice-khan took his place near the Lama, under a 
large red umbrella. A dinner, in the course of which they consumed 
many sheep and a great quantity of tea and cakes, formed part of 
the ceremony. It lasted till sunset, and was intermingled with 
prayers and various evolutions connected with religious worship. 

In the religious music of the Kalmucks, high and low notes follow 
each other alternately, and the time also changes in succession from 
slow to quick and quick to slow. According to the traveller from 
whose sketch our engraving is taken, this strange alternation of tone 
and time is not altogether without some kind of harmony. 

Yellow and reel are the religious colours of the Kalmucks. Their 



temples are generally decorated with richly-dyed silks and a multi- 
tude of images, among which the bronze idol of Buddha 3hak- 
kiamouni occupies a prominent place. There are also a great many 
offering-cups filled with various sorts of grain, and a vessel of holy 
water in which peacocks' feathers are p'aced. The priests sprinkle 
the people with this water, which is mixed with saffron and sugar. 
They also drink part of it and wash their faces with the remainder. 
Although the Kalmucks do not believe in eternal punishment, 
the priests havo endeavoured to impress upon them the belief that 
endless torments will be the portion of those who have committed 
any one of the following sins — irreverence towards God, sacrilege or 
the plunder of the temples, want of respect towards parents, 
murder, and offences against the clergy. 





RELIGIOUS MUSIC OF THE KALMUCKS. 



BRITISH PARLIAMENTARY ORATORS. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL, DANIEL O'CONNELL, HENRY GRATTAN. 

Lord Brougham, one of the most remarkable men of his owu or 
auy other age, and among the first of forensic and parliamentary 
orators, thus speaks of Canning, in his contests with whom he won 
his proudest laurels: "His declamation, though often powerful, 
always beautifully ornate, never deficient in admirable diction, was 
•certainly not of the highest order. It wanted depth. It came 
from the mouth, not from the heart." If this be true of Canning, 
*>till more is it true of him who stands at the head of our list. 
Sir Robert Peel was hardly an orator at all. It is rather as a 
statesman that he will be known to posterity. It is true, as 
Disraeli writes, that he played upon the House of Commons as an 
■old fiddle, but he did that because he knew the house well — because 
he spoke to every section of it — because he made it his great aim to 
be the first roan in the house. Possibly he might have been an 
orator if he had tried, but such was not his object. He lived in a 



transition age, and his speeches all bear marks that such was the 
case. Apparently candid, he was in reality cautious and reserved — 
gradually feeling his way, never abandoning himself to a lofty im- 
pulse or a noble principle— never borne aloft in divine ecstacy. He 
spoke as a cold, prudent man of the world. One would think such 
a man never could have been an orator. Yet he was of a portly 
presence and noble air. He would have been an orator had he had 
the motive power. The best description we have seen of Sir Robert 
was that by Mr. Francis, when Sir Robert was premier. Sometimes 
a sturdy radical or an indignant agriculturist determines to catch 
the eel by the tail and skin him. He puts some plain direct question, 
and demands an answer. You think Sir Robert must now be fairly 
posed ; his veil must be rent -parties must resume their old habits-, 
for he must say something positive on which a war-cry can be raised. 
He rises, leans forward on the table, playing with his glasses, or 
puts his hands under the tails of his blue frock oat, and, in the 
most open and candid way, declares his determination frankly to 
answer the question that has been put to him. This is satisfactory ; • 
it propitiates. All are on the qm-vire. There is hushed silence; 
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all heads are stretched forward iu expectation of the announcement 
of policy. Meanwhile the soft, bland voice has poured itself forth, 
its faintest tone heard in the most remote corner; the bearing 
bespeaks a full consciousness of the responsibility of the duty of the 
moment ; the face wears the placid expression of innocence. You 
are fairly prepossessed for such a man. But what is he saying? 
By that cheer from Mr. Cobden and his Sancho, Mr. Bright, he 
appears to have said something pleasant to the manufacturers. 
But that roar of delight from the other side ? Oh, he has convulsed 
the country gentlemen by some well-turned compliment to agri- 
culture, not as yet the object of his ridicule. And now another 
cheer, more general, is the reward of some pompous maxim of the 
public good. It is clear the house has warmed to him. The 
more kindly they entertain, the more candid grow the speaker's 
tones, the more earnest is he to do the best which the state of 
things allows. An elaborate statement follows of the three courses 
open to him, of their several advantages and disadvantages, in 
till of which he adroitly rouses the prejudices slumbering for a 
moment around him, and establishes a sympathy with each ; cen- 
treing hopes in himself and setting old hatreds anew against each 
other; until, having thus led the various parties into a mental 
melee, he winds up with " upon the whole," leading with pompous 
affectation of resolve to a declaration of what he means to do, which 
in fact oomprises— in an artful woof of phrases, sounding but bodi- 
less — almost everything that he does not mean to do. Meanwhile, 
he has skilfully diverted the attention of all from the real point at 
issue to their mutual jealousies and asperities. Ten to one he sits 
down amidst loud cheers, having uttered much but avowed nothing. 
At times Sir Robert was more than this — at times he soared, and 
w?.s almost an orator. 

Far more oratorical power belonged to Daniel O'Connell. You 
must have had a clear head and cool heart not to be carried away 
when he spoke. Sir Robert Peel is said to have expressed his high 
appreciation of O'Connell* a parliamentary abilities. One day, 
while the Reform Bill was under discussion, the speeches of its 
friends and foes were canvassed in a fashionable drawing-room. 
On .-O'Connell's name being mentioned, some critic fastidiously 
said : "Oh, a brogtiing Irish' fellow, who would listen to Mm ? I 
always walk out of the house when he opens his lips !" " Come, 
Peel," said old Lord Westmoreland, "let me hear your opinion." 
" My opinion candidly is," replied Sir Robert, "that if I wanted 
an efficient and eloquent advocate, I would readily give up all the 
other orators of whom we have been talking, provided I had with 
me tliis same broguing Irish fellow." Sheii is said to have re- 
marked of O'Connell, that " he flung a brood of sturdy ideas upon 
the world without a rag to cover them." With a strong sturdy 
frame, with a ready flow of humour, or invective, as the occasion 
required — with a roguish twinkle in his eye, as if he »were bam- 
boozling you all the while — O'Connell was the beau-ideal of a 
popular orator. The most unyielding audience could not choose but 
listen when he spoke. He excelled in clear and forcible language, 
in ready and dexterous reply, and in bold and defiant denunciations 
of tyranny. His invective was frequently powerful ; it sometimes, 
however, degenerated into commonplace personal abuse. Like his 
great countryman, Curran, he was unequal. He could soar to the 
loftiest heights of parliamentary debate, or talk down to the 
. level of the lowest democratic audience. A writer in the "New 
Monthly," some years ago, gave the best account of O'Connell we 
have yet seen. He says : " His great art is in stating a question. 
He places it on the most invincible ground he can select ; and the 



iron vigour of his intellect is seldom concealed beneath any holiday 
wreaths. Unlike Mr. Stanley, he owes all the effect of his oratory 
to his apparent sympathy with all generous emotions. When he 
indulges iu them his eye glistens, and the deep music of his un- 
rivalled voice seems to halt and falter. This may be the result of 
his art — for he is a most experienced artist — but it has the sem- 
blance of nature. Never, perhaps, has he produced a more trium- 
phant effect over his audience than the one when, replying to Mr. 
Stanley, on the Irish Coercion Bill, he arrested himself suddenly 
from the course of fiery invective on which he had prepared you to 
suppose he was about to enter : ' But the right honourable gentle- 
man,' said he, with a changed aud softened tone, 'has declared 
that Ireland is ' dear to him.' I thank him for that assurance. I 
retract whatever I have said Jharshly. I forbear whatever more of 
angry emotion was about to rise to my lips. The man who can 
tell me that Ireland is dear to him, ceases to be my enemy.' " 
Throughout the whole hostile majority there was a painful 
movement ; there was scarcely a man among them who did not 
seem touched. 

The mention of O'Connell reminds us of his countryman, Grattan. 
Brougham, who must often have heard him, says :. " His eloquence 
was of a very high order, all but of the very highest, and it was 
eminently original. In the constant stream of a diction replete 
with epigram and point — a stream on which floated gracefully, 
because naturally, flowers of various hues — was poured forth the 
closest reasoning, the most luminous statement, the most persua- 
sive display of all the motives that could influence, and of all the 
details that could enlighten his audience. Often, a different strain 
was heard, and it was declamatory or vehement — or pity was to be 
moved, and its pathos was touching as it was simple — or, above all, 
an adversary sunk in baseness, or covered with crimes, was to be 
punished or to be destroyed, and a storm of the most terrible 
invective raged, with all the blights of sarcasm and the thunders 
of abuse. The critic, led away for the moment, and unable to do 
more than feel with the audience, could, in those cases, when he 
came to reflect and to judge, find often nothing to reprehend ; 
seldom in any case more than the excess of epigram, which had 
yet become so natural to the orator, that his argument, and his 
narrative, and even his sagacious unfolding of principles seemed 
spontaneously to clothe themselves in the most pointed terseness, 
and most apt and felicitous antithesis. . From the faults of his 
country's eloquence he was, generally speaking, free. And if he 
had some peculiarity of outward appearance, as a low and awkward 
person, in which he resembled the first of orators, and even ot 
manner, in which he had not, like him, made the defects of nature 
yield to severe culture ; so had he an excellence of the very highest 
order, in which he may be truly said to have left all the orators of 
modern times behind — the severe abstinence which rests satisfied 
with striking the decisive blow in a word or two, not weakening 
its effeots by repetition or expansion — and another excellence, 
higher still, in which no orator of any age is his equal, the easy 
and copious flow of most profound, sagacious, and original prin- 
ciples, enunciated in terse aud striking, but appropriate language. 
To give an example of this latter peculiarity would be less easy, 
and would occupy more space ; but of the former, it may bile truly 
said that Dante himself never conjured up a striking, a pathetic, 
and appropriate image in fewer words than Mr. Grattan employed 
to describe his relation towards Irish independence, when, alluding 
to its rise in 1782, and its fall twenty years later, he said : ' I 
sat by its cradle — I followed its hearse !' " 



THE TOAD. 



"'The toad, ugly and venomous," says Shakspeare, echoing the 
common sentiment of mankind in all ages regarding this harmless 
reptile; It would, perhaps, be difficult to find a popular notion 
iuore deeply-rooted than this of the venom of the toad ; and there 
are doubtless many of our readers who will smile with incredulity 
when we tell them that this cherished belief has no foundation in 
fact. The first part of our great poet's description of the toad does 
hot admit of denial ; there can be no doubt that it is one of the 



Ugliest animals breathing. It is this hideous aspect, no doubt, 
that has led to the popular belief in its malignity ; for we find no 
such property ascribed to the frog, although the two animals are so 
nearly allied in every respect. The real natural history of this 
curious animal, however, presents so many interesting points, that 
we may easily console ourselves for its destroying our faith in the 
wonderful tales with which the credulity of our ancestors was 
amused; but there is one story told by Erasmus, "so curiously 



